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Suetonius gives us two specimens of the wonderful 
critical sense of the Emperor. One of these character- 
izes his grandmother Livia as Ulixes stolatus (Caligula, 
23); the other characterizes the style of Seneca as 
commissiones meras, and harena sine cake (Caligula, 53). 
The unconnected character of the sentences of Seneca 
was present to the mind of Macaulay also ; they seemed 
to him a succession of mottoes. So we may put aside 
Fronto, Gellius, and even Quintilian, and take Caligula, 
in this respect, as the' best painter of them all. But 
there is the suggestion for another good characterization 
in the words of Seneca himself, Epp. 100.7: lege 
Ciceronem : compositio eius una est . . . at contra 
Pollionis Asini salebrosa et exsiliens et, ubi minime 
expectes, relictura. Quintilian (1 1.2.46) has salebrosa 
oratio, but does not apply it to any writer. Had Pollio 
had a chance to pass judgment on Seneca, he might 
have called attention to traces of Cordubensitas; see 
Cicero, Pro Archia 26 Cordubae natis poetis, pingue 
quiddam sonantibus. On the other hand Fronto 
might have used salebrosa rather than any adjective 
that he did, for, making the transfer from walk to wall, 
it best expresses the unevenness of the surface where the 
stones have been laid without mortar. 

Two of these characterizations show that the critics 

thought that there was a definite reflection of the 

worker in his work, and this is also shown by what 

Quintilian (10.1.114) writes of Caesar: tanta in eo 

vis est, id acumen, ea concitatio, ut ilium eodem animo 

dixisse, quo bellavit, appareat. The other two show 

that, not knowing the worker, we may discover the 

fundamental tone of the work and set it forth in verbal 

terms. Though the exact color or the content of these 

can not be mathematically determined, yet for literature 

the attainment of them is akin to the nationalizing of 

all the states, for they are the expression of the e pluribus 

unum. 

Vanderbilt University, p t> c tb1i , „ 

Nashville. Tenn. k - a - &TEELE - 
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The Defeat of Varus and the German Frontier Policy 
of Augustus. By William A. Oldfather and H. V. 
Canter. University of Illinois Studies in the Social 
Sciences, Volume IV, No. 2, June, 1915 (University 
of Illinois Bulletin, Volume XII, No. 42). Pp. 
vi+ 118. 75 cents. 

In 1909, which was the nineteen-hundredth anni- 
versary of the battle in the Teutoberg Forest, there was 
in Germany "an extraordinary outburst of celebra- 
tions, addresses, memorials, and monographs giving 
expression to what was universally regarded as the 
first and not the least glorious chapter of German 
achievement, the 'deed of Arminius' ". Professor Old- 
father says in the Preface to the work under review, 
and in a paper in The Classical Journal 11.226-236, 
that he has cherished "misgivings as to the historical 
justification of this view of the defeat of Varus". 



The results both of much thought and of much labor 
are now set forth in the article under review. 

The study before us challenges a well-nigh universal 
historical verdict, namely, that the defeat of Varus 
by Arminius in the year 9 A. D. was a turning point of 
world history. With that are bound up several 
other considerations of Roman policy and the status 
of Germany which will appear as the review proceeds. 
The authors have devoted four chapters to their study. 
In the first chapter a general view of the question 
is taken, in the second the Sources are set forth, in 
the third there is a criticism of the Accepted View, 
and in the fourth and last chapter the New Interpreta- 
tion of the authors is offered. 

The German and English writers on Roman history 
practically all agree that the Emperor Augustus 
intended to subjugate Germany as far as the Elbe 
river, and that this intention was frustrated by the 
defeat of Varus and the annihilation of his three 
legions. Different historians have different reasons 
for crediting such an intention of expansion to Augustus, 
but the perfervid enthusiasm displayed by German and 
English writers alike over the saving of the fine inde- 
pendence of the Germans seems to savor of patriotic 
extravagance, and to hark back to that time a few years 
ago when Teutonico-Anglo-Saxonic victories were well 
deserved at the expense of the effete Romans and molly- 
coddle Gauls ! The Roman victory at Alesia, although 
it made Vercingetorix the national hero of France, 
stopped forever Celtic national civilization ; the Roman 
defeat in the Teutoburg Forest saved Germanic national 
civilization. 

So wrote our authorities. Under patriotic circum- 
stances that sounds fine enough. But, in fact, Pro- 
fessors Oldfather and Canter do not need to use any 
argument here at all. They simply suggest that this 
so-called liberation — in point of fact a divorce from the 
civilizing contact with Rome — left the Germans 
without any literature, monuments, or culture, "until 
they again came into relations with that great trans- 
mitter of civilization, Rome, in the person of Rome's 
new representative, Charlemagne". 

There are but four ancient accounts of the battle 
in the Teutoburg forest: Cassius Dio 56. 18-23; 
Floras 2. 30. 21-39; Velleius 2. 117-120; Tacitus, 
Annales 1. 60-62. Dio and Floras both wrote in the 
second century A. D., both were rhetoricians, and, 
although Dio is much more to be trusted than Floras, 
still both were quite unwilling to let historical truth 
stand in the way of a rhetorical antithesis. Velleius 
should be the best source for the history of the time, 
because he is the only contemporary writer who men- 
tions the Varus episode. But Velleius is so openly 
a panegyrist of the Emperor Tiberius that nearly 
everything he says is a mixture of bias, animus, and 
flattery. Varus was in command in Germany just 
before Tiberius's second command there. So Varus 
is blamed that Tiberius may be exalted. 
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Three of the four sources therefore are quite un- 
reliable. Tacitus is not much better. Living in an 
age of imperial expansion, he had contempt for Augus- 
tus's foreign policy; living in an age of gilded aristocra- 
tic vice, he had a social moral to point in the simple 
virtue of the German barbarians; and, besides, Tacitus 
had the rhetorical taint of his age. But, quite apart 
from the general suspicion under which all four authori- 
ties fall, there is the added difficulty that there is almost 
no agreement among them as to the policy of, Augustus, 
the feeling of the Germans, or the details of the battle. 

Chapter III, Criticism of the Accepted View, is 
the backbone of the book. It is a straight stiff piece 
of argument. To attack a verdict rendered by Momm- 
sen, Gardthausen, Arnold, and the rest of the earlier 
historians of Rome, especially when supported in 
minor points by Meyer, Koepp, or Ferrero, is not 
unlikely to be a thankless task. If, however, ancient 
historians are proved to have been biased, and to be 
untrustworthy, and if modern historians have sheep- 
like followed the lead of the over-patriotic interpreta- 
tion of a Teutonic victory over, the Romans, then it is 
indeed well to make a critical study of such a matter, 
and by piling up facts to overturn a pseudo-historical 
Juggernaut. 

The examination of the authorities shows that there 
are four fairly distinct sets of opinions: 

(i) Augustus changed his peace policy suddenly 
simply out of desire of conquest. Professors Oldfather 
and Canter show that this has no basis in fact. 

(2) Augustus decided to conquer Germany and make 
a province of it, in order to protect Gaul and Italy. 
It is shown that such a policy would have been stupid, 
for each new onward push made necessary another one. 

(3) Augustus changed his peace policy to please his 
stepsons Tiberius and Drusus, and to give Gaius and 
Lucius Caesar, his grandsons, an opportunity to make 
a military reputation. For such an assumption 
there is no evidence, nor does it at all tally with the 
lifelong policy of Augustus. 

(4) Augustus had to go to war to pacify his own 
countrymen who pined for conquest. This is shown 
to be absolutely false. 

These four sets of opinions have two assumptions in 
common: (a) "that the conquest of Germany was 
the only means at Augustus' disposal for protecting 
Gaul; (b) that his conflicts on German soil could have 
had no other purpose than Germany's subjugation". 
These assumptions are answered in the new interpreta- 
tion offered in Chapter IV. 

The authorities are next examined in regard to the 
statement so universally made that Germany was made 
a province by Augustus. It is shown without doubt 
that such was never the case. 

At the end of Chapter III the authors have made a 
brief summary of their objections to the belief that 
Augustus intended to conquer Germany: (1) Varus 
was defeated with a small army in a minor battle; 
(2) the defeat was completely avenged by Tiberius 



and Germanicus; (3) the Roman power was so much 
greater than that of Germany that Augustus could 
easily have conquered the country if he had wished; 
(4) a conquest of Germany was contrary to Augustus's 
character; further, such a conquest, if begun, he would 
have carried out; (5) Rome had at this time a well- 
defined peace-policy; (6) Rome was not likely to stop 
a thing because of a single setback; (7) if a conquest 
was intended, the means taken are almost unexplain- 
able ; (8) there was no provincia to abandon, under any 
circumstances; (9) if there was any change of policy, 
it was under Tiberius. 

The student of history must feel the weight of these 
objections, and be not only "sceptical about the 
significance of Varus' defeat, but strongly convinced 
that it played no such part in the determination of 
Augustus' Germanic policy as is generally supposed". 

In Chapter IV the authors offer their New Interpre- 
tation. The argument first takes up the Roman 
operations in Germany and shows that they were 
not directed towards permanent conquest. There is 
therefore nothing left but a matter of demonstration. 
Analogies and parallels, both in ancient history and 
in the policy of Augustus, are brought in sufficient 
number to strengthen the argument that the policy 
pursued by Augustus in Germany was that of making 
out of the district between the Rhine and the Elbe, 
perhaps farther, a buffer state. 

The reviewer believes that Professors Oldfather 
and Canter have proved their point. The evidence 
is convincing; in some cases it is overwhelming. 
The argument is well sustained, and there seems to be 
no good reason why the buffer state policy may not 
be accepted, and there is the best of reasons for accept- 
ing the authors' contentions that the defeat of Varus 
was not a matter of vital importance, and that Germany 
was not a province. 

The reviewer is not quite satisfied that sufficient rea- 
sons have been adduced to explain the enthusiasm shown 
by the ancient Roman writers for the victory of 
Arminius. But that may not perhaps fairly be con- 
sidered part of the field of investigation chosen by the 
authors of the paper. The Defeat of Varus and the 
German Frontier Policy of Augustus is a scholarly 
and valuable piece of work. 

Johns Hopkins 

University. Ralph Van Deman MAGOFFIN. 



THE TURRIS AMBULATOR IA AND THE 
PERAMBULATING 'TANK' 

The Philadelphia Record of September 24, 1916, 
had a full page article on the so-called 'tanks' or 
armored caterpillar war-cars, which had just been 
brought into use by the British in Northern France. 
As prototypes of this modern engine, it pictured, 
among others, the turns ambula'oria of the Romans, 
giving an excellent illustration of it. The principle 
of the tank is the same as that of the turris; but the 
ancient wall has now become a trench, and the wall 
tower is replaced by a low structure with caterpillar 
wheels. 
University of Pennsylvania. R. G. Kent. 



